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CRYSTALLIZED GINGER: 


Thirty and more years ago, there 
were only three quality confections which 
came in tin containers . . . crystallized ginger 
... crystallized pineapple . . . and after-dinner 
mints. 

Chocolates were not packaged in tin at 
that time. 


But a man in New York City, who made 
quality chocolates, wanted to keep his prod- 
uct fresh longer and thereby broaden his 
market. 

He knew that the conventional chocolate 
package—cardboard—wouldn’t do the job. 


So, he came to American Can Company for 
advice. It seemed to us that the ginger con- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


tainer, re-styled and re-designed, would pro- 
tect the freshness of his product. 


We were right. Today, this candy manu- 
facturer is still selling his top-notch choco- 
lates in the gold and mauve tin container we 
originally suggested to him. 

The tin box for candy and other confec- 
tions, in a multitude of shapes and closures, 
has made quality products available to more 
people, has helped build a huge industry, and 
has produced agreeable profits all along 
the line. 


It may well be that your product plus our 
packaging “know how” can help you build 
a larger. more profitable business. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


This trade-mark ERB) is your assurance of quality containers. Look for it! 
d 


It “granddaddied” an industry 
and points the way to better packaging for you! 


Arthur J. Judge, vertising Manager; war . Judge, 
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Winning Combination for the Canning Industry 


WEETNESS CONTROL, often lacking 


0G. OFF 


dextrose 
sugar 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
ORN PROOUCT 


SEFINING co. 


when one sugar alone is used, is 
achieved with the combination of dex- 
trose and sucrose (both fine sugars). 
Many canners—and more all the time 
—are finding in this dextrose-sucrose 


combination the key to the finer quality 
and flavor that pays off in sales records. 

For consultation and suggestions on the 
use of dextrose for sweetness control in your 
plant, drop aline to our Technical Division. 
Its help is yours without obligation. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N, Y. 


CERELOSE w dextrose 
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A whole sheep...inacan! In Paris, in : ; 
1852, an entire sheep was packed ina 
huge can just to prove that it could 


be done! 


Fibre can take it! They're light 
in weight but extremely strong, 
these Continental fibre 
shipping drums. They're made to 
ship up to 400 pounds of dry, 
bulk products. 


Housewives are urged to use the 

fluids which are found in canned 
foods. In this way it's possible 
to benefit from all the value of 
food packed in cans. 


Continental's suggestion 
system pays employees for new 
ideas to improve operations, 
machinery, products or 
services. Many improvements 
have come from this source. 


Thar’s nutrition in them thar juices ! EN The power of suggestion! 


A 


You've never seen a whole sheep in acan. But we'll bet you have 
seen lamb stew -- and enjoyed it, too! And ham, and roast beef, 
and corned beef hash -- all packed in cans. 


Back in 1852, meat canning was just out of the experimental 
Stage. (That year Sir Edward Belcher took "preserved meat" with 
him on an arctic expedition.) Today, 25 or more varieties of meat, 
from beef stew to Vienna sausage, are packed in cans. 

Continental has done its part to help the meat-packing industry 
grow. Through research and cooperation we hope to do even more. 
That goes, too, in making paper cups and containers, 
fibre drums, plastics, and crowns. Which is why 
our customers agree: "The bigger the family... 
the better the service." 


The bigger the family... 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


... the better the service! 
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EDITORIALS 


ORLD FOODS—“Plants and farmers are the 
\/ most important things in the world, because 
human subsistence depends upon them,” Dr. 
E. C. Stakman, president-elect of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and chief plant 
pathologist at the University of Minnesota, told an 
audience of more than 1,000, who attended the annual 
Field Day of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station recently. 

“Science”, he said, “has shown how to increase the 
eficiency of agriculture, and technology has enabled 
man to produce more with less effort. The resultant 
progress in agricultural production has been almost 
miraculous.” 

“But”, he added, “chemistry and biology must be 
aided by the social sciences if the problems of human 
subsistence in the world are to be solved.” 

Today we are faced with acute agricultural short- 
ages in some areas of the world, despite the fact that 
at least twice as much agricultural land is available 
isis necessary to feed and clothe the entire world pop- 
ulation well, the Field Day speaker said. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that this land is poorly distributed, he 
went on; some countries are unable to support them- 
selves agriculturally while others possess more than 
fnoug : land for their needs. 

To -olve these problems of distribution, economists, 
sociolvists and political scientists must come to the 
did of the agricultural scientist, who has contributed 
0 gre.tly to man’s ability to feed and clothe himself, 
Dr. St.:kman affirmed. Otherwise, we will continue to 
have «cas of the world where the standard of living is 
pitabl, low, and nations will continue to resort to war 
‘sas iution to the problem of land hunger. 
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“These problems must be solved by utilizing facts 
instead of fancies, and principles instead of preju- 
dices,” Dr. Stakman said. “We must learn to put to 
work the facts and principles that the social sciences 
have at hand if we are to have a stable world and solve 
the human problems of feeding and clothing peoples 
without conflict.” 


WHERE CANNING CAME IN—Far be it from us 
to disagree with the learned doctor. Plants and farm- 
ers are the sine qua non of all existence, human or ani- 
mal. Progress in agricultural production today prom- 
ises social gains equal to those brought about by the 
industrial revolution, the discovery of electricity, the 
advent of the automobile, and the awe inspiring flying 
machine. We do believe, however, that in speaking of 
the mal-distribution of agricultural land and the atten- 
dant problems of distribution, Dr. Stakman overlooked 
one very important contribution of science.—The suc- 
cessful preservation of food in tin cans. We need go 
back no farther than the past war to cite a dramatic 
example of how foods, carefully preserved in their 
most nutritious state, at the height of their succulence, 
were successfully shipped to the most remote areas 
of the globe—in tin containers. 

That being the case, we can see no reason under the 
sun why the non-agricultural countries cannot obtain 
their food supplies from those countries with an abun- 
dance of land in exchange for some other commodity. 
That, we believe, is the sum and substance of interna- 
tional trade. It might be well in this connection to re- 
mind Dr. Stakman that the price of canned foods is at 
the very bottom of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Cost of Living Index. 
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Warehouse 


that Breaks Bottlenecks’ ..:. 


Mountine Costs 
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You can end wasteful delays and reduce = 
can damage in the warehouse and cannery 7 
or 
by installing FMC high-speed filled can hand- see 
ling equipment. A fully mechanized line from P 
processing to sealed shipping case. leac 
pou 
Send today for your Free Copy of the 260-page 7 
Built adjustable for a range of FMC Catalog of Modern Processing, Canning, DD 
can sizes— or non-adjustable for a 3 f twe 
single size. Packaging and Warehouse Machinery. T 
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UNSCRAMBLER T 


A high-production can-aligner designed to 
speed up the delivery of filled cans to the 
labeling machine. Unscrambles and arranges cans —from a jumbled mass eith 
to an orderly double row formation —in record time. offer 


FMC SHIPPING CASE SEALER 


. A fully automatic machine for gluing and sealing top and 
bottom flaps. 


FMC-KYLER BOXER 


FMC COMPRESSION UNIT Motor Drive; for any single size can. Works at maximum movi 


speed. Minimum man power and floor space required. vlan 


A sealer for hand-glued 
shipping cases — for 
either top or bottom 
sealing or for both. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS ‘ete 
BALTIMORE » NEW YORK © SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) A 


FOOD MACHINERY Nite 
CORPORATION 


K-400 
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HEALTH HAZARDS OF PESTICIDES 


Canners have been frequently warned 
of the possible hazards in using some of 
the newer pesticides. The multiplicity 
of brands on the market today, however, 
make it next to impossible for the non- 
technical business man to keep abreast 
of changing conditions in this field. We 
give you the following report then, just 
to remind you once again of the hazards 
involved in premature and careless use. 
The following report, taken from the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Volume 137 No. 18, dated August 
#8, 1948, appeared in the National Can- 
ners Association “Information Letter’: 

The development and use of new pesti- 
cides and herbicides have created public 
health hazards. Studies indicate that al- 
ready many constituents of the American 
diet may be contaminated with materials 
of unknown toxicity used to destroy in- 
sect pests or weeds. 

The insecticides include those materi- 
als which have been long in use such as 
lead arsenate, nicotine and fluorine com- 
pounds, and new materials, about which 
little is known, such as the organic phos- 
phates, chlordan and many others, and 
DDT, which is probably intermediate be- 
tween the other two. 

The brands of new insecticides, fungi- 
tides and herbicides (weed killers), now 
on the market or contemplated, number 
several thousand. The rapidity with 
which this industry has added new basic 
materials since the introduction of DDT 
is phenomenal. 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemis- 
try and the Council on Foods and Nu- 
tition are deeply concerned over this 
situation because so little is known about 
tither the acute or chronic pathologic 
fects on man of these new pesticides. 
At its recent meeting the Council on 
Foods. and Nutrition recognized the po- 
ential values inherent in effective pesti- 
tides. At the same time the Council 
recognized the health hazards involved in 
premature or careless use' of toxic sub- 
stances. 

When pesticides are poisonous to in- 
sects they are usually poisonous to man.” 
Their true value depends on a significant 
liference between the toxic effect on 
man and on insects. Even with this dif- 
erential! the amount ingested by man 
ust be kept at a minimum. These 
‘oxic materials are potentially dangerous 
‘0 those who come into direct contact 
vith them as well as those who ingest 
the residues which remain on and in 
‘ods after their use in the fields. Some 
if the new poisons are difficult to re- 
love; others are incorporated in the 
ilant tissues and cannot be removed. The 
atter ave particularly insidious, 


 Repor! of the Council on Foods and Nutrition, 
“ALM. A., this issue, P. 1603. 

n, A. J.: The Toxocology of the Newer 
sSrleultur| Chemicals, read at the meeting of 
’e Association of Food and Drug Officials of the 


nited States, Portland, Maine, June, 1948, 
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Voluntary control by the producers 
and distributors of these substances 
should be instituted immediately. If vol- 
untary control proves to be inadequate 
for the protection of the public, suitable 
legislation must be considered and effec- 
tive means of control promptly estab- 
lished. At present governmental agencies 
find it difficult to protect the public from 
this potential hazard; existing agencies 
seem to doubt their authority and lack 
of funds to establish control. Prompt 
voluntary action by the industry is there- 
fore imperative. The effectiveness of this 
action will determine the degree of gov- 
ernmental control ultimately required. 

At a recent meeting of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition the importance of 
the development of analytical methods 
for the detection of chemical contamin- 
ants was emphasized. This applies both 
to the whole molecule and to its degrada- 
tion products. Important is the detection 


of the presence of pesticide residues by 
practical methods in fresh as well as in 
processed foods. The metabolism of in- 
secticide residues and their acute and 
chronic pathologic effects on mammals 
must also be determined. Even though 
added controls may impede the develop- 
ment of pesticides, these are essential 
precautions which must be taken in order 
to avoid the danger of mass poisoning, 
which might well offset the potential 
benefits of the new agents. 


The recognition of the toxicologic 
problems presented by the contamination 
of foods and beverages through the use 
of materials for the purpose of combat- 
ing pests or the use of chemical tech- 
nologic aids for improving the appear- 
ance, texture, flavor or lasting qualities 
of foods may well be the beginning of a 
new era in the science of foods and nu- 
trition. The medical profession has long 
recognized that food must be free from 
bacterial contamination and that food 
must contain essential nutrients and be 
made to retain them in high degree dur- 
ing processing. Now physicians ask that 
food be free from toxic residues of pesti- 
cides or other chemical technologie aids. 


PESTICIDE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Discuss Contributions to Food Conservation and Contamination 


Problems 


Contribution of the chemical pest con- 
trol industry to the National Food and 
Feed Conservation program was among 
the topics discussed during a three day, 
meeting when nearly 300 members of the 
Agricultural Insecticide and Fungicide 
Association gathered at Spring Lake, 
N. Y. for their 15th annual meeting. 

The opening sessions (Tuesday) Sep- 
tember 7 were largely devoted to associa- 
tion business and committee meetings. 
On Wednesday, Dr. Stanley B. Freeborn, 
assistant dean of the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
talked on the role of the agricultural ex- 
periment station in insecticide, fungicide 
and herbicide research, “A New Look at 
an Old Problem in Cotton” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Claude L. Welch, direc- 
tor of production and marketing for the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. J. V. Vernon, vice presi- 
dent of Niagara Chemical Division of 
the Food Machinery Corp., Middleport, 
N. Y., reported on the food conservation 
program. 

Wednesday morning activities con- 
cluded with a legislative round-table, 
with Dr. E, L. Griffin, acting chief of the 
Insecticide Division, P.M.A., U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. A. B. 
Heagy of College Park, Md. secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of Econom- 
ics Control Officials; and Dr. Charles L. 
Smith of New York City, A.I.F. technical 
advisor. 


1948 


The 15th annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation was held Wednesday evening, 
with past and present officers and direc- 
tors as honor guests. 


Dr. S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S.D.A., was the first 
speaker on Thursday morning, followed 
by Eugene Butler of Dallas, Texas, 
editor of the Southwest edition of “Pro- 
gressive Farmer”. “What the Food In- 
dustry Expects from Chemical Manufac- 
turers” was the subject of a talk by Paul 
S. Willis of New York City, President of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
Legal matters of concern to the industry 
were discussed as the final feature of 
the sessions, with Raymond S. Smethurst 
of Washington, D. C., general counsel of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers; T. J. McDowell of Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. legal depart- 
ment; and W. B. DeRiemer of Wilming- 
ton, Del., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., legal department. 


WILLIS URGES COORDINATION 


“Very close coordination” between the 
manufacturers of agricultural pest con- 
trol chemicals, all segments of the food 


.trade, and state and federal agencies was 


urged by Paul S. Willis of New York 
City, President of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, as the only method 
for solving problems arising from the 
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rapid introduction of new insecticides 
and herbicides in recent years. 

Mr. Willis commended the A.I.F.A. for 
taking the initiative in forming an in- 
dustry-government coordinating commit- 
tee to gather information and analyze 
research on new chemicals. He expressed 
confidence that the food processors’ diffi- 
culties with residues, toxicity and off- 
flavors from the new material could be 
overcome. 

Mr. Willis reminded his audience, 
which represented virtually all of the na- 
tion’s basic producers of agricultural 
economic poisons, that “Prior to World 
War II the food industry has learned to 
live with the relatively few and simple 
pesticides which were used for weed, dis- 
ease and insect control. The residues 
we had to deal with at that time were 
either relatively unstable or, if not, 
stayed in place until we could remove 
them.” At the same time, he pointed out 
that the food industry is “gradually 
learning to live with DDT” as with the 
older materials. 

“We are of the opinion that each eco- 
nomic poison should be adequate., tested 
to intra-industry satisfaction before it is 
released to the trade, in order that 
proper recommendations can be made 
for its use. We are also of the opinion 
that some means of control, cooperative 
we hope, can be set up to insure that 
public health is not endangered by its 
improper use,” Mr. Willis said. “We ap- 
preciate that the officers of your associa- 
tion are making plans for an industry- 
wide coordination of information and 
even direction of research into necessary 
gaps that have not been filled by existing 
information,” he concluded. 


NEW ACT TO SPUR WATER 
POLLUTION RESEARCH 


Research in finding methods of reduc- 
ing pollution of our water resources by 
industrial wastes and domestic sewage 
will be greatly augmented under the pro- 
visions of the recently-enacted Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

The Act, which became Public Law 
845, provides for authorizations of $800,- 
000 a year for each of the next five fiscal 
years to erect, furnish, and equip such 
buildings and facilities at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as may be necessary for the use of 
the Public Health Service in connection 
with the research and study of water 
pollution and the training of personnel 
in work related to the control of water 
pollution. 

Among its several provisions, the Act 
also authorizes a million dollar annual 
appropriation for the next five years to 
be granted to the States for conduct of 
investigations, research, surveys and 
studies related to the prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution caused by indus- 
trial wastes. An appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of the Act will be 
sought at the next session of Congress. 

More active research is needed because 
of the effects of pollution on the public 
health and welfare. Millions of people 


draw their drinking water from these 
polluted sources which carry germs of 
typhoid fever and dysentery. Because 
modern science has enabled communities 
to build a protective wall of water purifi- 
cation processes, water-borne epidemics 
no longer ravage our communities as fre- 
quently as in the past. Outbreaks of 
water-borne diseases still occur, however, 
because of the use of untreated water 
supplies or a breakdown in water treat- 
ment processes. 

There are two principal sources of pol- 
lution. The first is domestic sewage, in- 
cluding toilet, sink and bath waste water. 
The second source is industry. Wastes 
generated during manufacturing must be 
disposed. The canning and meat pack- 
ing industries produce organic matter, 
while gas and coke plants, refineries, and 
metal-working shops dump salts, acids, 
brine and phenols into the watercourses, 
New industries and new technology pre- 
sent new problems each of which must be 
investigated and studied. The synthetic 
rubber industry, for example, added 
butadiene and styrene waste disposal 
problems. 

Since its establishment in 1913, the 
Cincinnati laboratory has been the na- 
tional headquarters for water pollution 
research. Among the many projects now 
under investigation is a study of possi- 
ble methods of removing cyanides from 
industrial wastes, a study of the effect on 
sewage treatment of varying concentra- 
tions of fluoride in domestic sewage, and 
a study aimed at developing an activated 
sludge that would use p-chlorphenol. 

The results of the research at Cincin- 
nati will be employed in furnishing the 
technical answers required for the proper 
administration of the new law. Under 
the law, the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Heaith Service in cooperation with 
other Federal agencies, with State and 
interstate water pollution agencies, and 
with the municipalities involved, is au- 
thorized to make joint investigations and 
to prepare or adopt comprehensive pro- 
grams for eliminating or reducing the 
pollution of the Nation’s watercourses. 


MINNEAPOLIS FOOD SHOW 


Billed as “America’s Largest Food 
Show”, the Minneapolis National Food 
Show will be staged at the Minneapolis 
auditorium from September 11th through 
19th, 1948. The show, which is the first 
of its kind to be held in Minneapolis for 
twelve years, is being staged under the 
sponsorship of the Minneapolis Retail 
Grocers Association. 5,000 retail dealers 
in grocers, meats and foodstuffs and up- 
wards of 125,000 consumers were ex- 
pected to attend the nine day show which 
will feature the products of more than 
300 manufacturers and distributors who 
have already taken booth space. 

The show will afford the manufacturer 
an opportunity to better acquaint all 
dealers in the Northwest with their prod- 
ucts. The dealers, in turn, in addition 
to becoming familiar with new products, 
will see all of the new developments in 
store modernization and store fixtures. 
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TO RESUME CANNED PEA 
PROMOTION 


A National Canned Pea Fall Promo. 
tion, October 18 through November 13, 
backed by a far reaching program of ad- 
vertising, publicity, and retailer mer. 
chandising, has been announced by 
Robert Baker, president of the Canned 
Pea Association, 

The budget value of canned peas will 
be featured throughout the campaign. 
Highlighting the drive will be a series 
of six full page, four-color ads by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute in which 
canned peas are featured with corned 
beef hash as tie-in items easy on home- 
makers’ budgets. 

This advertising will appear during 
the campaign in the American Weekly, 
Ladies Home Journal, McCall’s, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Woman’s Day and 
the Saturday Evening Post. Total cir- 
culation of these magazines is 27,500,000, 

In addition, canned pea sales messages 
will be beamed via radio and newspapers 
throughout the country as part of the 
intensive publicity program conducted by 
the Canned Pea Association. This pub- 
licity campaign has been rolling up mo- 
mentum for six months. 

During the campaign the American 
Meat Institute is also scheduling radio 
commercials emphasizing corned beef 
hash and canned peas on its Fred War- 
ing Show, heard twice weekly on 161 
NBC stations from coast to coast. 

A colorful 17” x 22” poster for use by 
retailers in building effective displays 
will be available without charge through 
suppliers or from Canned Pea Associa- 
tion headquarters, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 

Grocers are urged to display canned 
peas during the October 18 - November 
13 drive so that they may obtain the 
greatest benefit from this nationwide 
promotion for canned peas. 


EMIL RUTZ RETURNS 


Emil Rutz, President of Schuckl & 
Company, and former President of Na- 
tional Canners Association, has returned 
to Sunnyvale, California after an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. 


GERBER IN CANADA 


In cooperation with Gerber Products 
Company, MacNair Products, Lid., of 
Toronto, has begun production of cereals 
for babies and will distribute the line in 
Canada under the Gerber label. 


BING ENTERS FOOD FIELD 


Harry L. (Bing) Crosby of movie and 
radio fame, has entered the food field 
with his election to the Board of 
Directors of the Vacuum Foods Corpora 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts processors 
of concentrated quick frozen orange 
juice. The firm operates a plant at Ply- 
mouth, Florida, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SNYDER BEATS THE BLIGHT 


Last Tuesday morning, September 7, 
R. D. Snyder of R. D. & D. B. Snyder, 
Delta, Pennsylvania canners, walked into 
the office and placed on the desk a 1 
pound 6 ounce Rutgers tomato with the 
remark “That’s the kind of stock we are 
packing this season.” The grower, 
Samuel Baldwin of Woodbine, Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered four loads of 175 baskets 
each on Labor Day and the tomato was 
one out of a % basket containing 40 
tomatoes. Another basket held 43 toma- 
toes. Baldwin, in his first two pickings, 
had averaged 5 tons to the acre, and the 
healthy condition of the vines and toma- 
toes on them give promise of well over 12 
tons to the acre. He is the kind of 
grower that every tomato canner would 
like to have, for he takes pride in his 
crop and the tomatoes he delivers—all 
of top quality. And Mr. Snyder’s other 
growers are delivering beautiful stock. 
In order to beat the blight all of them, 
with but one exception, have practiced a 
strict program of spraying, using Zer- 
late and Duo Copper. One grower re- 
sorted to dusting and delivered one full 
load, followed later with a half load, and 
he reports that his crop is done. Mr. 
Snyder could not emphasize to strongly 
the benefits of spraying over dusting for 
the control of blight. And incidentally, 
his firm is one of the oldest subscribers 
on the list of THE CANNING TRADE, 
having read is regularly for over 60 
years, 


HARPER HEADS SARDIK BOARD 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Laurence K. Harper, Presi- 
dent of Sardik Food Products Corpora- 
tion, New York City, was elected Chair- 
man of the Board, and Lefferts Millard, 
Executive Vice-President, was elected to 
the Presidency of the Company. Both 
changes were effective as of September 
1. Both men have been with the firm for 
the past ten years. 


WILLIAM URSCHEL DIES 

Wil!:am Urschel, President of Urschel 
Laboratories, Ine., Valparaiso, Indiana, 
Manufacturers of a line of cutters and 
dicers and fruit and berry stemmers for 
many years extensively used by the in- 
dustry, died on the evening of Septem- 
ber 7, Mr, Ursehel who next year would 
have |een a Ruby Member of the Old 
Guard Society, designating 40 years of 
service in the industry, had been a regu- 
lar vi-itor to all national meetings of 
canner-, as well as to a number of state 
groups. particularly in the Central West. 
Quiet nd reserved and of a very genial 
disposition, he had many friends through- 
out the industry. 
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OLIVE GROUP ELECTS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Olive Association was held at San Fran- 
cisco, on August 27, when J. M. Glick, 
of B. E. Glick & Sons, Corning, was re- 
elected president, and A. H. Bell, of the 
Bell Packing Co., Berkeley, was reelected 
vice-president. 

Other directors chosen to serve during 
the 1948-49 season are O. D. Gifford, C. 
Gifford & Sons, San Diego; Earle 
Houghton, Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., Lind- 
say; Lee Newkirk, Maywood Packing 
Co., Corning; Frank J. Oberti, G. Oberti 
& Sons, Madera; L. B. Sammis, Rocca 
Bella Olive Association, Wallace; V. R. 
Smith, V. R. Smith Olive Co., Lindsay, 
and S. J. Tupper, Mt. Ida Packing Co., 
Oroville. 

The annual meeting was featured by 
a forum on canned olive selling, with a 
panel of experts carrying on a discussion 
on how the canner may best help the 
distributor. With Millard Bury acting 
as moderator,.Frank Koller, California 
Food Factors, spoke for the brokers; 
J. Traverso, of the V. Traverso Co., for 
the wholesalers, and W. D. Haseler, sec- 
retary of the California Retail Grocers 
and Merchants Association, for the re- 
tailers. Talks were also made by Rilea 
Doe, vice-president of Safeway Stores, 
who spoke on good public relations, and 
Ken Boucher, advertising manager of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
who outlined some of the principles of 
sound merchandising. 


LIBBY LEASES WAREHOUSE 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, has 
taken a five year lease with option to 
buy, on a building in Hammond, Indiana 
from the Pullman Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, which will bé used 
as a warehouse for Libby’s mid-west 
operations. 


HEINZ MANAGER RETIRES 


G. F. Mason, West Coast regional 
manager of the H. J. Heinz Company’s 
manufacturing division, has retired after 
45 years of service with this firm. He 
began his career with the firm in 1903 
and came to the West Coast in 1920 to 
supervise its manufacturing operations 
here. During his early years here the 
Berkeley and Watsonville plants were 
built in California and in 1946 the large 
plant at Tracy was established. He has 
been succeeded as regional manager by 
Oscar F. Hayes, who has been manager 


of the Berkeley plant since 1943. Mr. | 


Hayes joined the Heinz organization in 
1923 at Pittsburgh, and before coming 
to California was manager of the plant 
at Holland, Mich. 
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BROKERS DISCUSS CONVENTION 
PLANS 


One of the most important subjects of 
the NFBA Executive Committee meeting 
held in Washington last week-end was 
the decision on final plans for NFBA’s 
44th Annual Convention to be held in 
Chicago starting the week of March 20, 
1949. The National Office is already 
working on the details of these plans and 
it is planned that these will be announced 
to the membership and to the industry 
some time this month. Last week the 
NFBA Office mailed a letter to the 862 
principals who have stated that they in- 
tended to attend the NFBA Convention. 
The letter explained that it will be the 
latter part of September before the offi- 
cial reservation blanks will be mailed as 
in order to give full details so all will 
have complete information to plan prop- 
erly. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
convention that will be of great interest 
not only to members but also to princi- 
pals everywhere. 


VISIT PRINCIPAL 


Eugene M. O’Neill, broker and can- 
ners’ agent, 112 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, and Joseph O’Neill, made a trip by 
automobile early in September to Pay- 
ette, Idaho to visit Fred Moss, of the 
Idaho Canning Company, whose corn 
pack is so well known on the West Coast. 


STOCK ISSUE 


The Southern California Milk Con- 
densing Corp., 406 E. Olive, Compton, 
Calif., has been granted a permit to 
issue 510 shares of capital stock at the 
par value of $100. Directors of the com- 
pany are Louis Bronstein, Edward N. 
Buzzell, Janet Graham and Robert W. 
Poe. 


DR. CLARK IN CIVIC POST 


Dr. E. D. Clark, Director of the North- 
west Division of the National Canners 
Association, has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FORMER RITTER EXECUTIVE DIES 


Everett W. Mills, 69 year old General 
Manager and Treasurer of the P. J. 
Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
from 1920 till his retirement in 1936, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on 
August 27. Mr. Mills had been associated 
with the food business during his entire 
business life. He was one time Purchas- 
ing Agent for Campbell Soup Company. 
Prior to his association with the P. J. 
Ritter Company, he operated a food 
brokerage business in Philadelphia under 
his own name. 


VIRGINIA CANNER DIES 


Charles M. Graves, 43 year old can- 
ner of tomatoes, beans and corn, died 
recently at his home in Stanley, Virginia 
of a heart attack. 
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DURAGLAS CENTER 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
opened the “Duraglas Center” in Toledo 
in a building at Fourteenth and Adams 
Streets, recently acquired from the War 
Assets Administration. 


The “Center”, which is a customer re- 
search and market development facility, 
is a concentration of scientific sources 
seeking greater efficiency in the search 
for the best glass container, the best 
closure, and the best carton, the most effi- 
cient means of using them and the most 
effective support of broad market devel- 
opment effort for the company’s custom- 
ers. The facilities in the building, de- 
signed to assist the customer, are the 
Quality and Specifications Department, 
which includes a Glass Container Quality 
Research Laboratory; a Shipping Case 
Quality Research Laboratory; Packaging 
Research Department, which takes in 
Customer Package Design, Closures, Pro- 
cessing, Product Consultation, and En- 
gineering; Bottle Design Development; 
Engineering; Metal Closure Engineer- 
ing; Consumer and Market Research, 
Advertising, Publicity, and Merchandis- 
ing. These services are designed to assist 
the customer in his packaging problems 
and to aid him in developing his markets. 
He has the opportunity to have his prod- 
uct and its packaging pre-tested with 
the consumer through the use of the Cen- 
ter’s Consumer and Market Research De- 
partment. He also has the services of the 
Container Design Department where ex- 
perts will assist him in designing his 
package, giving it the merchandsng force 
which makes it a saleable item through 
the proper use of modern labels, style 
and shape of container, and an efficient 
closure. 


Announcement of the opening of the 
“Center” was made by Smith L. Rairdon, 
Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager. 


ORANGE GRADES REVISED 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a revision of Federal standard 
for grades of oranges produced in States 
other than California and Arizona. Prin- 
cipal changes effected by the revision are 
elimination of the use of the U. S. Com- 
bination grade in Florida, and the per- 
missive use of “U. S. Grade AA Juice 
(Double A)” and “U. S. Grade A Juice” 
to reflect internal quality of oranges. Use 
of the U. S. Combination grade is elim- 
inated in Florida in order to promote 
more uniformity of pack and wider utili- 
zation of U. S. No. 1 grade. 


PEA APHID CONFERENCE 


The National Canners Association will 
hold a special Pea Aphid Conference at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 7 
and 8, which will be open to pea canners 
and other interested persons. 


DRY BEAN SUPPORT PRICES 


Support prices ranging from $7.70 to 
$9.95 per 100 lbs. by specified classes of 
1948-crop dry edible beans, U. S. No. 1, 
cleaned and bagged, f.o.b. country ship- 
ping points, were announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These prices 
are applicable to deliveries made under 
the loan and purchase agreement pro- 
grams which were announced by the De- 
partment on June 8 and July 27. The 
support prices reflect 90% of the parity 
price as of August 15. The national 
average of parity on that date was $8.46 
per 100 Ibs. (On the same date last year 
it was $7.92. The support prices for 
1947-crop beans ranged from $7.25 to 
$9.45 per 100 Ibs.) 


THE DEMAND AND PRICE 
SITUATION 


Crop prices continue to decline under 
the impact of the greatest crop produc- 
tion in history but are being offset by 
advancing prices for livestock and live- 
stock products. The general level of 
prices received by farmers in mid- 
August was only 5% below the record of 
mid-January, although prices received 
for crops have declined 17% in that peri- 
od. The general all-commodity price 
level, as measured by the BLS index of 
wholesale prices, is at a new record and 
continues to move up. Industrial produc- 
tion continues to show marked stability 
at a high level and increasing employ- 
ment and wage rates are being reflected 
in substantially larger consumer incomes. 
Recent surveys indicate that two impor- 
tant areas of economic activity are likely 
to remain exceptionally strong through 
1948. Residential construction will prob- 
ably set records in both physical volume 
and value. Capital expenditures for 
plant and equipment are exceeding last 
year’s record by a wide margin. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


Under the impact of prospects for the 
greatest production in history, prices of 
farm crops continued down in the last 
month. The average for all crops was 
off 7% from mid-July to mid-August, 
bringing the level 17% below January 
and 7% below August 1947. Biggest 
difference from a year ago is an 18% 
drop in the average for truck crops. 
Feed grains and hay are off 13%, cotton 
and food grains 8%. Tobacco and oil- 
bearing crops are averaging a little 
above a year earlier, while fruit prices 
are up 3%. The index of prices paid by 
farmers including interest, and taxes has 
been at 251% of the 1910-1914 average 
for 3 months. With prices received by 
farmers down some in August, the parity 
ratio slipped off 8 points to 117. 
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CROP CONDITIONS © 


BEANS 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA., Sept. 4— String 
Beans: Barring hurricane damage the 
crop should get off to good start for the 
fall pack in Florida. Acreage should 
be sizable but mostly flat varieties due 
to shortage of seed for round beans, 
Present warehouse stocks exhausted long 
ago. 


AFTON, MICH., Sept. 1—Green & Wax 
Beans: Condition 90 per cent. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Sept. 3—Green & 
Wax Beans: Packing nearing end, espe- 
cially on wax. Much better this year 
than last and quality exceptionally good, 
Yield also better than in 1947. 


TOMATOES 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA., Sept. 4—Tomatoes: 
Blight the past few years has played 
havoc; growers are discouraged. Too 
early to tell what prospects will be. No 
canned tomatoes available from Florida 
canners now. 


EATON, IND., Sept. 4—Tomatoes: The 
extreme heat of the week of August 23 
damaged the crop at least 15 per cent. 
Quality the past week was very poor, 
however, believe it will improve some the 
coming week. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 8 — Toma- 
toes: The weather the past ten days has 
been more favorable. The damage caused 
by extreme high temperatures two weeks 
ago did a lot of damage to both quantity 
and quality but receipts all over the state 
are now quite heavy and quality im- 
proved. We are not changing our esti- 
mate that we will do well to get a five 
ton State average. Rains have covered 
nearly all sections of the State, and we 
now need fair weather with normal tem- 
peratures. Reports from other States 
continue to indicate a short pack. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Sept. 6 — Tomatoes: 
Condition fair; yield should be about 312 
to 4 tons. Quality much below average. 


AFTON, MICH., Sept. 1—Tomatoes: Con- 
dition 100 per cent. 


HOLLANSBURG, OHIO, Sept. 2— Toma- 
toes: The heat of the last ten days cut 
the previous forecast of good crop to 
about half to 60 per cent of normal crop 
with 75 per cent sunburned. Quality 
well below average in this section. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept, 8 — Corn: 
The weather the past ten days has been 
more favorable for corn. The damage 
caused by extreme high temperatures 
two weeks ago did a lot of damage to 
both quantity and quality, but receipts 
all over the state are now quite heavy 
and quality improved. Yielding well per 
acre and the cut out per ton is satisfae- 
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FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Yee. || BURT CASE PACKER 
Does the work of $3 hand packers 


That’s how you save money and make money, with 
BURT Labelers and Case Packers. In combination 
you can’t beat these machines for high production and 
low operation costs. You can’t buy better equip- 
ment than BURT. For stamina and all-around per- 
formance you can’t beat BURT-BUILT machines. 


Investigate the many BURT 
exclusive features and see how 
they give you more for your 
money. Write for prices and 
complete information. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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tory in most instances. Quality above 
average. Rains have covered nearly all 
sections of the state, and we now need 
fair weather with normal temperatures. 


ROCHESTER, IND., Sept. 6—Golden Ban- 
tam Corn: Exceptionally fine yield. Hot 
week hastened maturity but did not ef- 
fect crop otherwise. Pack after heat 
will grade down from fancy to extra 
standard. 


Country Gentleman Corn: High ground 
hurt due to high temperatures and lack 
of moisture. Expect a shorter yield on 
late corn. No rain since the middle of 
August; corn at that time was very 
green and tender. Blast of heat dried 
up stock and many small ears are show- 
ing up. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Sept. 3 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage about the same as last 
year but yield much better. Will start 
canning week of September 6. Outlook 
very good but unable to give much in- 
formation before getting into pack. 

Beets & Cabbage: Stands look excep- 
tionally good but we will not be harvest- 
ing for about six weeks. Selling prices 
about the same as in 1947. 


MILLBRIDGE, MAINE, Sept. 4—Blueber- 
ries: Pack will probably be 50 per cent 
larger than the small pack of 1947. Crop 
has been damaged due to extremely dry 
weather and heat, and will not approxi- 
mate large yield as first indicated. Pack- 
ing will be about over in another week. 


AFTON, MICH., Sept. 1—Berries: Con- 
dition 50 per cent. 


BEAN BEETLE STOPPED BY 
TIMELY CONTROL 


The Mexican Bean Bettle was success- 
fully controlled in New York State’s 
bean fields this year by timely applica- 
tions of a rotenone dust. Although there 
were not as many beetles over the State 
as a whole, this insect pest caused injury 
in certain fields where farmers omitted 
the treatment or dusted too late in the 
season. 


A % per cent rotenone dust had been 
recommended by Doctor G. E. R. Hervey 
of the Geneva Experiment Station for 
use about the third week in July. 


“Many people waited,” says Dr. Her- 
vey, “until they could see considerable 
insect damage on the leaves before start- 
ing their control measures. The result 
was that many of the insect larvae were 
reaching full growth in which stage they 
are resistant to rotenone. Some had even 
entered the pupal stage where the rote- 
none is entirely ineffective.” 

At the present time the adult beetles 
are appearing, and are laying eggs for 
a second brood. If the weather is warm 
for the next three weeks, it will favor the 
insects, and a new menace to the bean 
crop may arise. Dr. Hervey suggests 
that farmers keep in contact with county 
agricultural agents for information on 
this second brood. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 11-19, 1948 — Food 
Show, Minneapolis Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Plant 
Sanitation Conference, National Canners 
Assocation and California Fish Canners 
Association, Cannery Workers Union 
Hall, Terminal Island, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 17-18, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 21-22, 1948—4th Indus- 
trial Waste Conference, Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—3rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, 


OCTOBER 7-8, 1948—Pea Aphid Con- 
ference, National Canners Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 12-13, 1948—16th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1948—17th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners_ Association, 
Gran Hotel Ancira, Monterey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 5, 1948 
—Cannery Field Men Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


OCTOBER 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Board of Directors and Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill . 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con- 
vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948—Fall Meet. 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, 

DECEMBER 2-3, 1948—Annual Meet. 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

DECEMBER 6-8, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

DECEMBER 7-9, 1948 — Michigan 
State Horticultural Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 8-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

DECEMBER 9-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—68rd Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 


Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
Ms Xs 

DECEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 16, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 6-7, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 11-14, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 15-19, 1949—Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 17, 1949— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Ailantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 14-20, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing National Canners Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

MARCH 4-5, 1949—37th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 6, 1949, week of — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Frozen 


Food Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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| EQUIPMENT w 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
INFORMATIVE BULLETIN: AND LIMA BEANS. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 817 
419 PINE STREET . . . PHILIPSBURG, PA, in use in 1927 


ALL LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE: 1 2 46 


in use in 1932 


1749 


FOR FLAVOR ~ | in use in 1937 
2586 


i in 1942 
FOR PURITY | 


3903 


in use in 1947 


The great buy word for your label! 
USE—FOR PROFIT AND 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT a F R A N K a oe 


Comma Westminstér Md A A C H E 


UTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKERS MACHINE CO. 


LOTATION. WASHERS—CREMOGENIZER: Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
é Established 1686 Ge 1824 
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IN NEW PACKAGES 


Today, with almost one half of all retail 
food sales being made through self- 
service stores, the modern food pack- 
age must have a high degree of sales 
appeal. Anticipating this trend, Red 
Owl Stores, Inc., prominent midwest 
food distributor, commissioned U.S.P.&L. 
to redesign the labels for three Red Owl 


brands. 
At the left, are shown the old and new . 
packages for FARMDALE, WIZDOM and b 
HARVEST QUEEN canned food products. 
The design improvement is _ striking. 
HALVES gact Note particularly the strengthening of 
YELLOW CLING pr brand name and trade mark recognition T 
in HEAVY SY on the new labels, as well as improved 
appetite appeal. 
Writes Mr. Glenn R. Grife, Executive fc 
Vice President of Red Owl Stores, Inc.: th 
“The new labels designed and pro- ) 
duced by U.S.P.&L. for FARMDALE, ’ 
WIZDOM and HARVEST QUEEN brands " 
are winning new acceptance for these re 
brands in our retail outlets. The reac- by 
tion of our distributing organization and i. 
of our customers alike has been ex- : 
tremely gratifying and has been re- " 
flected in substantial sales increases of fr 
these brands. We are highly pleased y 


with the results.”’ 


WRITE FOR PORTFOLIO OF CASE HISTORIES 


Get this plastic bound portfolio of other ‘Packaging Case Histories 
from the files of U.S.P.& L."’ beautifully lithographed in full color and 
exemplifying U.S.P.&L. design, reproduction and merchandising 
know-how. Write for your free copy today! 
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Today's package must be a combination salesman 
and advertisement for the product it contains. The 
back or Consumer Panel of the label affords val- 


MAKERS your customers—are more _ inter- 

ested today in new ways for using and serving 
food products than ever before. Take advantage of 
this consumer trend to. gain greater acceptance of 
your brands by showing Mrs. Homemaker how to 
vse your product with exclusive U-S EYE-PETIZED 
recipes and menus. All recipes and menus are planned 
by trained home economists. Sell more of your prod- 
ucts by showing more ways to use it. Secure complete 
information concerning famous U-S EYE-PETIZED labels 
from an experienced U-S sales representative. Call the 
U-$ office nearest you or write to the address below. 


-—WITH CONSUMER PANELS GEARED TO DO 


A Thorough Merchandising Job [ 


directly to the customer. By the use of descriptive 
information, recipes and full color food pictorials, 
this part of the label is utilized to do a thorough 
vable space for carrying an advertising message job of merchandising the product. 


TELL HER HOW...SELL HER NOW 


Yes 


‘Note,falso, how brand and trade- WAY prays. 
Ung 
: 
4 “Gas . 
THERUNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY | 
G& 
OFFICES: 802 BEECH STREET 
: ET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PLANTS P HIGHEST ACKAGING MATERIALS 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Seventh Edition, revised 1946 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 40 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products ... . 


e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


380 pages of proven pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘’Canable”. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
.. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOOD MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Trading Tempo Slowed — Buying In Small 

Lots Continues—Prices Remain Firm—Can- 

ned Pea Promotion Needs Support All Down 
The Line. 


THE SITUATION — Many factors 
combined to slow up trading in canned 
foods this past week. First of all the 
week was shortened by the Labor Day 
holiday. Business on the West Coast 
was slowed almost to a standstill by the 
Maritime strike. The Trucker’s strike 
in New York City continued unabated 
and buyers weren’t in the mood to make 
commitments under the circumstances. 
Many Mid-Western canners have with- 
drawn, pending more information on the 
effects of the heat wave and continued 
drought. The tomato situation in the 
Tri-State area is pitiful. It’s rather 
hard to imagine tomato canneries in this 
section running but one day a week the 
first week in September. But that’s about 
the size of it, with exceptions, of course. 
—A Pennsylvania canners, this week, 
laid a pound and a quarter tomato on 
our desk and said that’s the kind he’s 
getting in volume. Luck? Yes, but a 
good manager also, otherwise he’d lose 
this high quality to the more lucrative 
fresh market. Some Tri-State canners, 
tis said are trucking tomatoes 450 miles 
fom New York. At a dollar a basket 
and less than q dozen cans per basket, 
that’s taking a long gamble. 

In general market prices and condi- 
tions continue unchanged with a steadily 
stronger undertone. Distributors stead- 
fastly refuse to buy in volume and can- 
ners equally as firm maintain strong 
price views, reasoning that the record 
breaking buying power of the consumer 
will easily absorb the reduced packs of 
the 1948 season. Furthermore, wide pub- 
licity is being given the B L S cost of 
living index showing canned foods the 
most economical buy of all. 


CANNED PEA PROMOTION—Even 
8, it is encouraging to note that canning 
groups as well as individual canners are 
not letting down on sales promotion ef- 
forts. Despite the fact that the food 
producers of this country are being 
called on to feed an estimated two mil- 
lion additional persons each year, with 
more money to spend than ever, and des- 
pite the impetus of a larger standing 


amy aid European rehabilitation, it is 
till faiviy evident that competition will 
ert a continuing greater influence in 
lling. Frozen foods are on their feet 
‘gain and with a lusty second wind are 


Promoti:.e the slogan that frozen foods 
ae cheaver than fresh foods and better 
than earned foods. It’s a well known fact 
that the fresh foods people aren’t in the 
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habit of keeping quiet about their prod- 
ucts, 

So the announcement this week that 
the Canned Pea Association will resume 
an active schedule October 18 through 
November 13 is good news. This time the 
Can Manufacturers Institute will tie in 
with full page Ads in leading consumers’ 
magazines. It is to be hoped that this 
time every pea canner will be completely 
advised of the details of newspapers ads 
so that he can tie in with his own and 
make the proper contacts with his brok- 
ers and customers. Without this follow 
up the entire program is wasted effort. 
The Doubtful Thomases might take a tip 
from Stokely, who in a recent letter to 
their brokers, say in part “If you fail to 
get your distributors to tie-in with the 
products we are featuring, the benefits 
of this tremendous advertising program 
are lost, the case movement will be nil, 
and all of us who are interested lose 
through lack of support and cooperation 
on your part.” Let’s hope pea canners, 
their brokers, distributors, retailers and 
all concerned will do a better job of sup- 
porting this advertising campaign than 
they did last spring. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tone Steady To Stronger—Liberalization Of 
Buying Policies Expected—Tomatoes Stead- 
ily Stronger—Many Corn Canners Withdraw 
— Peas Quiet — Bean Offerings On Short 
Side — Salmon Continues Strong — Sardine 
Cleanup Expected—Tuna Available In Better 
Volume — Small Tins Of Peaches Short — 
Interest In Cocktail — Bookings Of Other 
Fruits Relatively Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 19, 1948 


THE SITUATION —Notwithstanding 
the belief of many distributors that can- 
ned foods will not go higher, the markets 
this week have been steady to stronger, 
with indications that further advances 
are in prospect in some categories. 
ers who have been holding off the market 
in the hope that heavy 1948 packs would 
lead to some price concessions by can- 
ners have thus far seen little to justify 
their market views and may wind up 
paying more for merchandise than they 
would have if they had booked a reason- 
able amount of business on futures con- 


tracts. 


THE OUTLOOK — With wholesalers’ 
stocks in this area at mid-year 5 percent 
below those a year earlier, according to 
Census Bureau reports, it appears that 
distributors have gotten their inventories 
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in more favorable position. Hence, with 
no appreciable let-up in consumer de- 
mand for canned foods in prospect, many 
will have to liberalize their replacement 
buying policies during the closing quar- 
ter of the year unless they want to sur- 
render part of their volume to the quick- 
turnover mass distributor operators. Re- 
sale offerings, it is obvious, will become 
fewer as inventories tighten up, and 
hence operators will have to resume pur- 
chasing for cannery shipment. With the 
truck strike now in progress in the 
metropolitan area and Coast dockwork- 
ers out and tieing up water shipments 
from California and the Northwest, a 
slowing down in replacement deliveries 
is already in the offing, and this will fur- 
ther throw jobber stocks out of balance, 
it is believed. 


TOMATOES—The market is working 
into firmer position in all areas, reflect- 
ing high raw stock costs and limited pro- 
duction of the canned article. Southern 
packers are now firm at $1.50 for stand- 
ard 2s, f.o.b. canneries. Canners in the 
midwest are now talking a $1.75 market 
for extra standard 2s, which is 15 cents 
over the level at which offerings were re- 
ported at the turn of the month. Distrib- 
utors are picking up tomatoes for prompt 
nearby requirements, and are seeking 
additional supplies of 1s where available. 


CORN—Reports of heat damage to the 
canning corn crop in the Midwest have 
been followed by withdrawals by many 
canners, and the market is apparently on 
the upturn. Canners are now firm at 
$1.75 on fancy whole kernel golden, with 
extra standards at $1.60, with crushed 
yellow at $1.65 and $1.55, respectively, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Southern canners 
have withdrawn offerings in most in- 
stances, pending the tabulation of final 
pack figures. It is expected that some 
packers will have to pro-rate on their 
deliveries as a result of the lateness of 
the season and the smaller than antici- 
pated packs. 


PEAS—Little demand was reported in 
canned peas during the week, but 
strength in other canned vegetables is 
expected to lead to greater trade concen- 
tration on pea merchandising as the sea- 
son progresses. Prices for cannery ship- 
ment hold steady. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking the situ- 
ation over in an effort to book additional 
supplies of fancy beans, both green and 
wax, from the new pack. In standards 
and extra standards, a good inquiry is in 
evidence, but offerings remain on the 


_ short side, and prices are firm. 


SALMON—Conflicting reports on the 
progress of the late pack of pinks in 
southeastern Alaska are being received, 
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but the market position remains strong 
and sellers are still quoting $23 to $24 
per case for No. 1 talls, with halves at 
$14, both f.o.b. Seattle. On reds, the 
market likewise is strong, with 1 talls 
quoted at $27 to $28, Seattle basis, sellers 
holding halves at a range of $18.50 to 
$19.00. Chums continue to offer at $21 
to $22 per case for talls, and $11 to $12 
for halves, with little interest shown in 
this grade locally. 


SARDINES — Continued offerings of 
new pack sardines at $9 per case, f.o.b. 
Maine canneries, are reported, but the 
pack has tapered off, and packers expect 
a complete clean-up of the season’s pack. 


TUNA—tThe albacore supply situation 
has brightened on the Coast, and light- 
meat is reported available in somewhat 
better volume. The trade here, however, 
is purchasing replacements only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in the face of cur- 
rent strong prices. 


PEACHES—Supplies of 8-ounce and 
No. 1 cling peach halves from the cur- 
rent California pack will run greatly 
below expectations, as a result of the 
fact that the peach crop is running to 
large sizes, Coast advices indicate. Hence, 
many buyers will have to increase their 
bookings on sliced if they are to obtain 
the desired quantities of the smaller tins. 
Coast advices indicate that the peach 
pack is running late. Trade demand is 
showing improvement. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Buying interest 
in fruit cocktail is reported as fair, on 
the basis of opening prices, with some 
distributors increasing their commit- 
ments on this pack as a result of the im- 
proved outlook for canned fruit sales. 
Recovery in the dried fruit position, as 
a result of the recent-announced govern- 
ment support program for 1948 crops, 
has brightened the canned fruit picture 
all ’round, many distributors feel. 


OTHER FRUITS—Inquiry for apri- 
cots is reported on the increase in some 
parts of the country, but new business 
has remained light in this market. Book- 
ings of new pack pears have also been 
light, despite the short supply outlook, 
due to the high opening prices named on 
1948 pack. There has been much talk 
of the food processors “pricing them- 
selves out of the market”, and hence dis- 
tributors are loathe to operate heavily 
where prices are materially over those 
of a year ago, as is the case with pears 
this season. Buying interest continues 
in new pack fruits-for-salad and a sold- 
up market is looked for in the not too 
distant future. 


KIMBELL BUYS WESLACO PLANT 


Kimbell Products Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has bought the plant and 
warehouse of Border Packing Corpora- 
tion of Weslaco and will take over opera- 
tions beginning with the green bean 
pack about November 1. 
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OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


67 Wall St, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-0693 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will welcome additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Labor Day Quiet Prevails—Wisconsin Green 

Bean Pack Short—Wisconsin Still Gripped 

By Drouth—Corn Volume In Illinois And 

lowa Good—Salmon At Standstill—Califor- 

nia Pear Canners Meet Northwest Prices— 
Citrus Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 9, 1948 


THE MARKET—Busines continues to 
go along normally here in Chicago, with 
the long Labor Day weekend having 
quieted things down on the buying end 
as far as the wholesaler is concerned, 
while they concentrated on supplying re- 
tailers who were making a drive for the 
holiday business. Replacement business 
has been quite steady but there is really 
nothing which could be called excitement 
about any items in the line at the present 
time. The outlook as viewed by most 
factors, here in Chicago, remains for a 
good steady business for the rest of the 
Fall, with prices holding firm in most 
lines. Buyers continue operating strict- 
ly on a hand-to mouth basis. 


GREEN BEANS — With reasonable 
business continuing to pass on green 
beans out of Wisconsin, prices are pretty 
much unchanged. Fancy 3 cut green are 
running in the neighborhood of $2.00 on 
No. 2, with faney 3 whole green at 
around $2.35 to $2.45. From all indica- 
tions the pack will not be large, and 
packers are not anticipating any trouble 
in moving out their supply. Prices out 
of New York State, as a whole, run 
somewhat higher than Wisconsin, but 
most New York packers are not yet quot- 
ing freely on the market. 


CORN —The situation on corn is 
pretty much unchanged, no real informa- 
tion on the size of the pack is available 
yet, but it is certain that the relief from 
the heat wave here in the Middle West 
has helped the corn a little bit. How- 
ever, most of Wisconsin is still suffering 
from drouth and there are no packers of 
corn in Wisconsin who are showing any 
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great optimism in their talk about how 
well they are going to do on corn this 
year. On the other hand the volume jg 
running quite good in the Iowa and 
Illinois sections, although there are ye. 
ports that the quality is running rathey 
heavily to standards and extra standards 
due to the corn being brought on so fast 
by the high temperatures. Prices remain 
pretty much unchanged, and most of the 
first round corn orders have been placed 
by now, with the quantities being ex. 
tremely conservative in practically every 
case, 


SALMON—The salmon market, which 
has been in quite an upset condition any- 
how, has now been thrown further out of 
gear by the Maritime strike on the West 
Coast. For all practical purposes, the 
strike has put a stop to salmon quota- 
tions as of course practically all the sal- 
mon factors ship from Seattle and their 
supplies, if any are available there, are 
completely tied up. The last prevailing 
price level, of course, was $24.00 on the 
pinks and $28.00 on reds, with $22.00 on 
chums. These quotations, however, were 
somewhat offset by the fact that sales 
actually were made by some factors in 
the past few weeks at $21.00 on chums, 
$23.00 on pinks and $27.00 for reds. The 
information in the way of pack figures 
received from Alaska this week definitely 
indicates that there is no hope for the 
pack to reach the proportions of last 
year, and in all probability this will be 
the smallest salmon pack in total which 
has been put up in recent years. Infor- 
mation here is to the effect that one dis- 
trict in Southern Alaska has been given 
okay to run for some additional time, but 
Seattle packers say that the very bad 
weather which has prevailed recently 
has ruined quite a lot of traps and will 
undoubtedly handicap the seiners opera- 
tion as well, so that, as of now, the 
prospects for additional pinks are not 
particularly good. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Notification 
has been received by the trade here that 
some packers of California pears have 
reduced their prices on contracts previ- 
ously taken, to meet the prices quoted by 
the Northwest on Bartlett pears at 
around $14.75 on choice tens and around 
$4.10 on choice No. 2%. The pack in 
California is not going to be particularly 
large, but apparently some of these pack- 
ers thought it would be in their interest 
to keep their customers competitive with 
Northwest prices. In the meantime, 
warm weather is reported to have helped 
the receipts of Cling peaches and im- 
proved that situation a good deal. Fruit 
cocktail packing is proceeding in very 
good shape and quite good sized ship- 
ments of both cocktail and apricots, 
along with some peaches have heen re 
ceived here in the market in the last few 
weeks. 


CITRUS JUICES — The citrus juice 
situation is quite firm, with unsol: stocks 
having been cut down to a point where 
they will not be at all burdensome both 
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in Texas and Florida. There is, how- 
ever, some off quality orange juice in 
Florida which may prove difficult to 
move. In the meantime quotations here 
are in the neighborhood of $2.00 on 46 oz. 
orange juice. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Extremely Quiet Due To Holidays 
And Shipping Strike—Bookings Larger Than 
Expected Earlier—Price Revisions On Pears 
—Tomatoes Ripening Slowly—Orange Juice 
Pack Dissappointing—Entire Fish List 
Remains Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 9, 1948 


THE MARKET —This has been a very 
quiet week as far as sales of canned 
foods are concerned, with two holidays, 
Labor Day and Admission Day. The lat- 
ter celebrates the admission of Califor- 
nia into the Union, September 9, 1850. 
The maritime strike, threatened for 
months, has become a reality, and Pacific 
Coast ports are closed to regular ship- 
ping. Embargoes have been placed on 
many classes of rail shipment to Coast 
ports to prevent the tieing up of badly 
needed freight cars. 


September got under way with a 
rather larger booking of new pack can- 
ned fruits than seemed likely a month 
earlier. Many buyers are continuing 
their policy of placing orders to cover 
early requirements only, but others are 
purchasing rather more freely of brand- 
ed lines and especially of items that 
promise to be in good demand but not 
too plentiful in quantity. Apricots of 
the new pack have moved well, now that 
it is known that the output has been held 
down, and cling peaches have also been 
selling well. There are still some items 
carried over from former pack years 
that are dragging in sales and there is 
sales resistance to some items in this 
year’s pack where prices are considered 
too high, but lines in general are moving 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. 


CHERRIES IN BRINE—Pack statis- 
tics continue to make an appearance, the 
latest being from the Preserve, Mara- 
schino Cherry and Glace Fruit Section, 
Canners League of California. This 
covers the California pack of cherries 
in brine for the 1948 season and places 
this at 11,655 tons, or 93,240 barrels, 
with Royal Annes accounting for 7,019 
tons. This was the largest pack in the 
past five years. 


PEARS—Some California canners who 
came out with opening prices on Bartlett 
pears on the basis of $5.00 a dozen for 
No. 2%s fancy have reduced these to 


$4.75, but a few continue to quote the 
original list. Some Pacific Northwest 
canners have come out with lists which 
price fancy No. 2's at $4.60, choice at 
$4.20 and standard at $3.80. Prices to 
growers there started off at about $90.00 
a ton for top fruit, but offers were quick- 
ly raised to $100 and $110, with some 
sales reported at as high as $130 for 
extra fine fruit. Some California canners 
got into the Northwest market early, 
purchasing pears for their fruit cocktail 
packs. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are ripening 
very slowly in California and the sea- 
son is from two weeks to three weeks 
later than usual. A definitely smaller 
pack than last year is in sight, owing to 
a smaller acreage and the likelihood of 
a shorter canning season. Where canners 
have the alternative of canning either 
peaches or tomatoes the plans are for 
handling the former as long as they last. 
New pack tomato lists are still rather 
few in number and some of these quote 
prices considered very low. For example, 
No. 2%s standard is offered as low as 
$1.70, which some consider below cost. 
Tomato paste continues a weak item, 
with old pack available at $6.50 a case 
for 6 oz. One canner recently sold his 
entire surplus at $6.00, despite the fact 
that processing of the new crop will be 
under way in a few days and this price 
will undoubtedly prove below cost. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


'HE CANNING TRADE 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


...there are finer servings at 
bigger savings ...and each 
product Quality-Controlled 
and Quality-Guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC., 
Cambridge, Md. 
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ORANGE JUICE —Canners of Cali- 
fornia orange juice advise that this sea- 
son’s pack will probably be a quarter or 
a third less than that of last season. 
The early fruit ran high in acid content, 
so processing has run more to concen- 
trates. The recent warmer weather may 
build up the sugar content, but will also 
hasten the ripening of the crop with a 
lower tonnage to hold down the size of 
the juice pack. Prices are 95 cents for 
12-0z., $1.25 for No. 2s and $2.95 for 
46-oz. Florida juice is to be had for 
less, with full freight costs taken into 
consideration, but the California item 
easily commands a premium. 


FISH—Demand for canned fish seems 
quite strong through the entire list, des- 
pite the near-record prices that prevail. 
The pack of salmon in Alaska, is much 
smaller than original estimates and it 
may be that fall pack will be quite lim- 
ited. Some of the best known brands in 
Alaska reds sold at $26.50, but little 
known brands are now offered at $28.00 
a case, presenting the unusual picture 
of favorite brands selling lower at retail 
than brands not well known. Some pack- 
ers have not named prices on pinks, but 
others are quoting these at $23.00 for 1 
talls and $13.50 for halves. Chums are 
offered at $21.00 for talls and $12.00 for 
halves. The British Columbia salmon 
pack is running slightly ahead of that of 
last year to date in volume. The output 
to August 21 was 716,493 cases, against 
662,082 a year earlier. Sockeyes were 
a little off from last year but there were 
gains in chinooks, steelheads, bluebacks, 
cohoes and pinks. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack is dragging along at Monterey, with 
but 83,402 cases packed to August 26. 
Some canners have sold none of their 
pack, while others sell as stocks accumu- 
late. Most sales are at $13.00 to $13.50 
for 1 lb. ovals in tomato sauce. 


TUNA—Some canners at San Diego 
recently lowered their price to fisher- 
men for albacore to $500 a ton, causing 
considerable excitement in the industry. 
Top price had been $640. Since then 
there has been more or less of an adjust- 
ment at $560. Late in August large 
schools were reported off San Martin 
Island and some good catches have been 
landed. First quality albacore is quoted 
at $23.00 a case, with the flaked fish at 
$17.00. Grated lightmeat tuna is selling 
generally at $14.25. 


RETURNS FROM WESTERN TRIP 


H. K. Beall of H. K. Beall & Co., Chie- 
ago, Ill. Food Brokers, has just returned 
from a fast two weeks trip through Ore- 
gon and California, with stop overs in 
Washington and Utah. Making a special 
trip to Salem, Oregon, in order to view 
the peak pack of Blue Lake Beans at the 
Blue Lake Packers, Inc. Plant, also to 
Corning, California to visit his friends, 
the Maywood Packing Co. Packers of 
Ripe Olives. 
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EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


Wewelcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Restriction Rules Explained — Shrimping 
Waters Reopened—Oyster Bed Restoration 
In Mississippi Planned. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., September 9, 1948 


“SHRIMPING RULE EXPLAINED 
BY STATE CONSERVATIONISTS”’— 
A local news item with the above caption 
appeared in The Mobile Register of Sep- 
tember 2, 1948 which is quoted here: 


“Two members of the sea food divi- 
sion of the Alabama Department of Con- 
servation Wednesday explained no handi- 
cap has been placed on commercial fish- 
ermen by the Conservation Department.” 


“Perry Prescott, chief of the sea food 
division, and S. P. Landry, chief enforce- 
ment officer, said waters now restricted 
would remain so until larger shrimp are 
found in tests conducted by the depart- 
ment in these waters.” 


“Prescott said at least one test is made 
every week and two tests are made some 
weeks. He said at least four drags are 
made with a trawl on each test and on 
some tests as many as ten drags are 
made.” 


“In making the drags, Prescott ex- 
plained, the trawl is lowered in the rear 
of the boat and dragged for a specified 
distance,” 

“All of the shrimp are taken from the 
trawl, weighed and counted.” 

“The average count of all the drags is 
used as the day’s best figures.” 

“Prescott said the drags are made at 
various spots in Mobile Bay above the 
boundary line between open and _ re- 
striced waters.” 

“Prescott said the department did not 
want to curb shrimp fishing.” 


“He said the more shrimp caught the 
more tax the state collects.” 

“Tax is 12c per barrel. A barrel of 
shrimp weighs 200 pounds.” 

“This year for the first time we have 
equipment to enforce the conservation 
laws.” Prescott said. “We are doing that 
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and are catching a great number of yio. 
lators. Some fishermen would like to gee 
us out of business,” he concluded.” 


“According to Prescott, tests made jn 
restricted waters during the month of 
August are: Aug. 5-69 shrimp to the 
pound; Aug. 10-68; Aug. 13-63; Aug, 
17-71; Aug. 21-57; Aug. 26-67; and 
Aug, 29-62 shrimp to the pound.” The 
legal number is 40 or less shrimp to the 
pound, 


WATERS RECENTLY CLOSED TO 
SHRIMPING REOPENED —The Ala. 
bama Department of Conservation on 
September 6 lifted the restrictions issued 
on August 10 prohibiting shrimpers from 
trawling in waters of Mobile Bay in a 
line north from the outer Beacon 34 to 
Daphne. 


Perry Prescott, chief of the sea food 
division of tHe Alabama Department 
of Conservation said that commercial 
shrimpers will now be allowed to fish 
as far as the line from the Arlington 
Pier to Daphne. 


This is the line set by the Legislature 
he said. 


Prescott said that six test drags last- 
ing 30 minutes each were made within 
the two lines and the average count of 
shrimp was 38 to the pound. 


The law allows 40 shrimp to the pound, 


Tests were made in two commercial 
fishermen’s boats. The fishermen were 
accompanied by officers from the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, who directed the 
tests, he said. 


Prescott said that while the boundary 
between open and restricted waters has 
been changed, yet a strict check will be 
made on shrimp caught in this area. He 
said that fishermen catching more than 
40 shrimp to the pound size will be 
arrested. 


Commercial fishermen had complained 
that the quantity of shrimp caught below 
the department’s line was too small to 
make shrimping profitable. 


Prescott had anounced that the line 
would be changed when larger shrimp 
are found in the restricted area. 


The production of shrimp last week 
was light due to strong winds and rough 
seas caused by the hurricane in the Gulf 
which went inland on the Louisiana 
coast last Saturday. 


“OYSTER BED RESTORATION FOR 
MISSISSIPPI PLANNED” —The fol- 
lowing news item is quoted from The 
Mobile Register of September 6, 1/48: 


“WASHINGTON — (UP) —Rep. Wil 
liam M. Colmer (D. Miss.) will sponsor 
legislation next year to provide federal 
aid for restoration of Mississippi Gulf 
Coast oyster beds damaged by a hurr! 
cane last year, according to an announce- 
ment by his office.” 


The announcement said the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has estimated the re- 
building project will take two years an 
cost $400,000.” 
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THE ALASKA SALMON 
SITUATION 


Unusually poor salmon runs in South- 
eastern Alaska this season prompted the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to prohibit 
practically all commercial fishing in that 
region during the week of August 16 - 23, 
Albert M. Day, the Service’s director, ex- 
plains. This was the first time in the 
history of the Southeastern Alaska sal- 
mon industry that fishing activities were 
curbed in the middle of the scheduled 
season. 


Mr. Day, who returned to Washington 
on August 25 after a five-week stay in 
Alaska, declared that an_ insufficient 
number of salmon have reached their 
natural spawning grounds in inland 
streams, 

The salmon runs in Southeastern Alas- 
ka (the chief pink salmon-producing 
area in the Teritory) have become lower 
during each of the past six years. To 
protect them, the Service opened the 1948 
season on August 9. The legal season 
ordinarily opens as early as June. This 
year’s season was scheduled to close on 
September 3. If a late salmon run devel- 
ops, however, the season may be extended 
afew days beyond the deadline to make 
up for the one week’s fishing restriction. 


Despite that protective measure, the 
salmon have appeared in too small num- 


bers to provide either a satisfactory com- 
mercial catch or a sufficient seeding in 
the streams for reproduction of a new 
and heavy salmon cycle. 


By the end of the third week of 
August, only 80,000 cases of pink salmon 
had been packed this year. In 1947, at 
a comparable time, 340,000 cases had 
been packed. 


The production of pink salmon in 
Southeastern Alaska in the years 1935- 
39 averaged 2,126,100 cases. An average 
pack of only 1,795,883 cases was record- 
ed in the next six years. Production 
dwindled to 991,713 cases in 1946, and to 
682,261 cases in 1947. This year’s total 
production will be even lower. 


Heavy overfishing during the past dec- 
ade is blamed by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for the present crisis in the 
Southeastern Alaska salmon fishery. In 
addition, many streams in which the 
salmon spawn are virtually dry this sea- 
son because of the exceptionally dry 
weather. 


Alaska’s economy will be seriously af- 
fected if salmon fishing conditions do not 
improve, The fisheries are the most valu- 
able of Alaska’s resources, providing up 
to 80 percent of the Territory’s income. 


SARDINE CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Effective with the opening of the 
northern California sardine fishing sea- 
son August 1, the five-point voluntary 
conservation program submitted to the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
by the Sardine Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee will become a part of sardine re- 
duction permit regulations, according to 
the July 28 issue of the California State 
Division of Fish and Game publication, 
Outdoor California. 


At their regular monthly meeting in 
San Diego, the Commissioners adopted 
Committee recommendations to establish 
a five-day sardine fishing week, shorten 
the fishing season by two months, ban 
fishing during the five-day full moon 
period, and requiring a $5,000 perform- 
ance bond from each of California’s 100 
sardine reduction plants. 

The earlier proposal of the Industry 
Committee setting an eight-inch mini- 
mum size limit on sardines and mackerel 
was adopted by the Commission last 
month on an emergency basis. 

Julian G. Burnette, who heads the 
seven-man Advisory Committee, said the 
sardine industry recognizes the serious 
threat posed by the recent shortage of 
sardines. The voluntary proposals for 
additional regulation are unprecedented 
in conservation history. 


Patented 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


THE BEST 


Efficieney 


Does every piece of equipment in your lines 
perform with equal efficiency thus eliminating 
bottlenecks or costly delays? All CRCO equip- 
ment is designed and built to synchronize with 
every other machine in the line, thus insuring 
steady, even-flow quality production which 
means more profit for you. 


FOR THE-FOOoOD-: 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


AN AFFILIATE 


PROCESSOR: :: 


Ayars Machine Company 


A SUBSIDIARY (205) 


Carriers, Conveyors and Elevators 


STURDY IN CONSTRUCTION (; 
EFFICIENT IN OPERATION y 


USED FOR EVERY PURPOSE WHERE MOVEMENT IS 
= DESIRED IN ANY INDUSTRY 


Design, materials and production methods combined to assure long 
life and trouble-free operation have placed equipment by Robins in 
a@ recognized position in every field of conveying operations. 


CO. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 5; 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. PEAS Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.15-1.25 7.50-8,00 
cannery unless otherwise MARYLAND, ALASKAS No. 2% 1.60 6.75 
specified.) 2.25 No. 10 5.50-5.75 Water, INO. 10. 15 
No. 10 11.50 -80 Elberta, Fey., 24 3.258.75 

VEGETABLES No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. . TOMATOES Calif. Bartlett, Fey., 

No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 1.35 N. Yu, Fey., No. 2 Nominal 4.7545.00 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 7.50 No. 2% Nominal Choice, No. 2% 4.25-4.50 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........1.20 NW. No. 2% 

No. 10 No. 2, SV. 1.15+1.20 1.60-1.70 
Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 40 No. 10, Std., 3 sv... 98.8 Cholee, No. 2 

No. 10 7.00 No. 10 9 10-8.18 PINEAPPLE 
1.30-1.40 Pa., No. 10, Ex Std., 7.25-7.50 Haw., Sl., Fey., Now 3.95 

No. 2% 90 MARYLAND, SWEETS Midwest Std., No. 2 1.40-1.45 Choice, No. 216 ....... 

Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2............ 1.55 5 sv. 7.50 i a 7 amin Crushed, Fey., No. 2 . 

No. 10 .. 7.25 Ex. Std., No. 10, 5. 1.60-1.70 Chunks, Fey., No. 2 .... 

MIDWEST Fey., Ungraded, No. 1 1.25 ‘No. 10 7.50-8.00 Cuban, Crushed, No. 1 1,25 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 No. 2 1.45 2.00-2.25 No. 2 2.15 

10.25-10.75 NO. 10 7.25-7.50 No. 2% 2.15 -2.85 9.90-10,00 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.50-1.60 Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 1 ....... No. 10. ; Sliced, No. 2% 3.25 

BD 50-8.00 No. 2 1.10-1.20 Calif., S.P., Fey., No. 1....1.42%-1.50 BD. 13.75 
Gaby 1.40 No. 10 6.25-6.75 No. 2 4 2.00-2.10 
1.30 Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ........ 1.05-1.10 2 40-2.50 JUICES 

No. 2, Fey., Whole, 3 sv.....2.35-2.50 New York, SWEErs Std., No. 1 1.20-1.30 Mid 

No. 2, Fey., Whole, 8V. 2.00 3 sv. 1.90 No. 10 8.60 

4 sv. 1.80 No. 10 6.50-7.00 CITRUS, BLENDED 
Texas, No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut ........1.45 5 sv. 1.50-1.60 135 Foy., NO. 2, Flas Out 
West Coast (Blue Lakes) 1.55-1.65 No. 10 6.50-6.75 46 02., Fla. 1,80 
Whole, No. 2 Fey., 1 SV. sss 2.80 No. 10 7.50-7.75 Texas, Std.. No. 1 80- 85 No. 10, Fla. ... Out 

2 sv. 2.60 Bio, 2; 1.60 No "9 130 No. 2, Texas .. 80 
Cut, No. 2 Fey., (114), 2 sv... 2.25 1.50 No. 10 1,80 

2.00 No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 8V. 1.25-1.30 GRAPEFRUIT 

(1%), 3 sv. 2.10 Mr TOMATO PUREE No. 2, Fla. Out 

whe DWEST, SWEETS Md., No. 1, Spec. Grav. 1.045 85 
bh), 4 sv. -90 1.90 
BEETS No. 2, Ex. Std., 2s 1 a oe 6.50 ORANGE 
Midwest, Fey. Cut, No. 24125 Bx. 8 «TOMATO CATSUP 6 Fla. 
1.15 No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........ 1.25 Md., Ex. Std., 8 02. 1.15 0%., Fla. 
No. 10 7.00 14 oz. 1.50 Fey., No. 2, Cal. 
Whole, No. 2, 10/0 1.30 Ni: 1.0 Ind., No. 10 10.00 - 2.95 
Whole, No. 2, 20/0 1.70 No. 2. Std.. 4 1.70-1.80 PINEAPPLE 
CARROTS Mipwest, ALASKAS Calif., 14 oz. 1.85 Frey., No. 1,35 
1.25 No. 2, Fey., 2 sv 9 ar 2.40 No. 10 10.00 
_No. 10 5.75 11.25-11.7 TURNIP GREENS 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 ..8.75-9.00 No. 2% 1.40 
CORN No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. .. .2,00-2.10 No. 10 5.00 
MIDWEST No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 SV. Tri-State, No. 2 86> 
Fey. W.K., Gold, No. 2 ......1.75-1.80 No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 SV. ....7.50-8.00 FRUITS 

No. 303 1.50 1.30 APRICOTS Midwest. Fey., No. 2......... 1.15 

No. 1 1.15-1.25 No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 Halves, Fey., No. 46 oz. 2.1085 

8 oz. 1.00 1.35 No. 10 9.00 No. 1.00-4,50 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 No. 2, Std., 3 sv. ... 1.20-1.25 Choice, No. 24% sen 2.42%4-2.52% Calif., Fey., No. 2 Le 
Std., No. 2 1.55 1.10-1.15 No. 10 8.00 
Fey., C. S. Gold, No. 2...4000.1.65¢1.75 No. 10, Std., 4 sv. 5.75-6.00 No. 10, Water 5.50 FISH 

9.00 N. W., SWEETS. No. 10, S.P. Pie 6.25 OYSTERS 
Ex. Std. 2 0001.60 No. 2, Fey., 1 BLUEBERRIES Goll, 

No. No. 2, Fey., 2 Maine, Fey., No. 2, Sy. ......3.00-3.25 
Std., No. 2, Fey., 3 No. 10 14.25 SALMON (per ease) 

No. No. 2, Fey., 4 CHERRIES Alaska, Red, No. 1.) Tuu.........0.+:28.00 
No. 2, Fey., 5 R.S.P., No. 2% Med. Red, %4’s .... 18.50-19.00 
Fey., W.K. Golden, No. POTATOES, Sweer, F.0.B. BALto. 12.00-12.50 Pink, No. 1 
Ex. Std., W.K. Golden, Syrupack, No. 1.60 Fey., Cal. R.A., No. 1T ...... 2.90-2.95 Flat. 0-14.00 

No. 2 1.60+1.65 No. 2 2 50.2 60 Cohoes, No. 1 T ... (0-26.00 
Fey., Shoepeg, 1.75 PUMPKIN 4.90-5.00 Chums, No. 1 T ... 
Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2... 60 Eastern, Fey., No. 1.35 .17.00-17.25 Fat 12.00 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.65-1.70 No. 10 4.50 4.79 SARDINES—Per Case 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ... "1.5041.55 Indiana, Fey., No. 24 sess 1.35 No. 10 15.75 Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 

1.35-1.45 Texas, No. 24, Std., No. 2% 4.20 Tomato Sauce 
Ex. Std., C.S. Wh. No. 2 .80 FRUIT COCKTAIL No. 1 tall, Nat. + 

No. 2 21.50-1.55 SAUERKRAUT No. 1T Maine, Oil 
Std., C.S. White, No. 2....1.35-1.421%4 Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%........ Nominal Ne 21% apy SHRIMP, GuLF 
N. Y. C.Ss. Gold., 1.15 No. 10 Nominal Ne. 10 13.5 ‘No. 3, Pic., Small 25 

No. 1.70 N. Y., Fey., No. 2Y Nominal 3.50 Medium 4.60 

SPINACH PEACHES Large 

MIXED VEGETABLES 1.45 Calif. Y.C., Fey., Jumbos 
East No. 2% 1.85 2.72Y%4-2.85 TUNA—Per Case 

AD 2 1.15-1.25 No. 10 6.75 Choice, No. 2% 2.65 48/1%4’s, Light Meat ............ Nominal 

No. 10 5.75 1.40 2.3214-2.40 Albacore, Fey., White, 

Dried Limas & Peas, No. 2....... 95 No. 2% 1.75 Fey., No. 10 9.00 ee Nominal 

No. 10 5.50 No. 10 6.00 Choice, No. 10 8.50 B/G, Bho. scresssncrercserssncseccees Nominal 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St.. Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
2% Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Filiers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—New and used Food Processing Equipment for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Proecssing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 

We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Hamachek Pea Vine Stacker; Viners; Cleaners; 
OlIney Washer; 12” Cup Conveyors; 5” Cup Conveyors; Ayars 
Pea Fillers; Ayars Five Pocket Tomato Filler; Steam Scalder; 
Langsenkamp Finisher; Circle Steam Hoist; Blackmer Rotary 
Pump; 2” Copper Coils; Wood Tanks; Steam Pumps; Corn 
Huskers; Cutters; Silkers; 8” and 10” Black Steel Pipe; 6” and 
12” Gate Valves; Wirebound Veneer Boxes, all sizes. W. T. 
Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—16 Sargeant Sweet Corn Pickers. Will fit on 
any popular make tractor. For full information write or call: 
J, A. Lopresti, Stockertown, Pa. Phone: Nazareth 604. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, complete with Reeves Vari- 
able Speed Drive. In very good condition. Adv. 4890, The 
Canning Trade. 


IF ‘OU MUST HAVE the equipment yesterday try your 
First souree. 5 stainless Drum Dryers or Dehydrators, 5’ x 10’; 
3 Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 40” x 43”, 9 or 17 shelves; 12 
day Ren-Ball Sifter Screens, size 40” x 120” complete; 50 stain- 
less stcel Jacketed Kettles, 50 to 500 gal., some with agitators; 
45 Vacium Cookers or Pans in stainless, copper, steel or glass 
lined, 11 sizes; 60 stainless steel Tanks up to 1000 gal.; 22 
Washe:s for vegetables, fruits, berries, etc.; 30 Peelers of all 
‘ypes, Caustic, Steam Pressure and Abrasive types; 45 Dicers, 
Slicers Choppers, Cutters, Grinders, ete. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
8028—FILLER: Hanson, Model 73-207, 7-pocket, O tooth feeder dise, 

cap. 11,000 cans per hr., will handle 10% and 8 oz. cans, and with 

adjustment, 14 oz. 550.00 
8055—VIBRATING SCREEN: Prod. Equip. Corp... complete Selectro, 

VAI1918 s.s. with 2 HP, 3/60/220 motor, tinned plate with %” holes 

for handling fresh vegetables 685.00 
8056—ROTARY SCREEN: 11’x4"x3’10” diam., %” holes in sereen, angle 

220.00 
8035—VEGETABLE PEELERS: (3) Sterling, Model 28, Ser. #1, without 

motors, fair condition, each 75.00 
8027—CASER: NEW. Chisholm Ryder, 2-tier caser to handle 300x308 cans 

packed 4x6, and 300x407 cans packed 3x4, equipped with elevating 

horiz. divider, feed chutes, agitators in castings, elee. operated foot 

pedal, 60 cy., 1 phase, 110 volts, speed, 25 per MIM. 250.00 
8039—DISINTEGRATOR: Process Mach’y Co., R.D. #12, with 20 HP, 

3600 RPM, 3/60/220 Sterling Motor 330.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL Contact us! Choice 
equipment for prompt shipment. Fruit Sorting Table and 
Washer 40’ x 3’; Apple Acid Washer; Tomato Scalder and 
Washer; Wolfinger Beet Cutters; CRCO-S-10 Preheater, S. S. 
10’ long; Filler Machine 2-4 and 6 Piston Fillers; Ayars Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Standard-Knapp Can Labelers Adjustable to 
No. 10’s; Ermold Gallon Labeler; FMC Stainless Steel Juice 
Extractor 5 H. P. A.C. Motor; Viking Potato Peelers; Sterling 
1D Dicers; Stainless Steel Tanks and Jacketed Kettles; Retorts; 
Conveyors; Mixers; etc. Send for complete listings. The Ma- 
chinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, 
Ne 


FOR SALE—The following good used items: 1 CRCO Model 
#7 Pickle Slicer, 9/32 cut, used less than a week; one 7% 
H.P, Single Phase Motor; 1 Filler Peerless Syruper for #10 
can size; 1 Crusher Preheater, single tube; 1 Angle Iron Pealing 
Table, length 48 feet. Cicero Canning Co., Cicero, Ind. 


FOR SALE—(6) Double Unit Coons Peelers and Corers, 
very good condition, with spare parts. Price very reasonable. 
Adv. 4892, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —18” Sparkler Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Honey Filter, new condition, $750.00 complete; new #25 BB 
Waukesha Pump and Motor, $300.00; used Dry Mixer and 5 
H.P. Motor, $250.00. James B. Keller Co., M & M Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B Urschel Dicer, brand new, in original 
crate, with Motor $950.00; 1 used Urschel Model B Dicer with 
motor, in good condition, $700.00. Adv. 4894, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Catsup Factory. One of the finest and most 
sanitary Catsup Plants in the Central States. Completely equip- 
ped for large production with ample steam capacity, large ware- 
house space, excellent water supply and good sewage. Only rea- 
son for selling is owner’s health. Adv. 4895, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—Subject to prior sale and confirmation, 500 bar- 
rels of Red Pepper Hulls hand cut, and same amount of Diced 
Cal. Wonders, $30.00 per barrel; 4,000 cases of six 10’s Standard 
Tomato Juice, $3.50 per dozen; 5,000 cases of 2’s Standard Cut 
Round Beans, $1.50; all f.o.b. shipping point. 2’s and 10’s Stand- 
ard Tomatoes prices on request. W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


WANTED—To buy small Factory for fruit and vegetable 
juices, or fruit and vegetable canning factory. Please send 
particulars of price, terms and capacity, and condition of equip- 
ment. Adv. 4893, The Canning Trade. 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


e The [Improved Indiana Brush Finisher 
meets all requirements of packers of soups 
and heavily spiced products who strive for 
high volume production but insist on excel- 
Completely sanitary in 
Sturdily 


lence of quality. 
both design and construction. 
built for heavy duty operation, 


See Catalog for Complete Langsenkamp Line 


COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SCREWBALL 


A young medical lieutenant who walked past the psy- 
chiatric ward each morning and watched one of the in- 
mates go through the motions of winding up and pitch- 
ing an imaginary ball, was finally asked by one of his 
friends why he stopped daily and watched the screw- 
ball go through his act. 

“Well,” he answered, “if things keep going the way 
they are, I’ll be in there some day catching for that 
guy, and I want to get on to his curves.” 


EXPERIENCE 


There was a heated argument going on in the court- 
room one day. The case involved a woman who was 
hit by a car. The defending lawyer, eager to get his 
client’s innocence across to the jury, said, “Mr. Smith 
couldn’t be wrong; he’s been driving cars for 15 years.” 

The prosecuting attorney, always a shrewd talker, 
countered quickly with: “In that case my client is cer- 
tainly right. You see, she’s been walking for 40 years.” 


Nervous passenger, on maiden flight with nephew: 

“H-here, t-t-tell me when your’re going to loop-the- 
loop again.” 

Nephew: “I don’t always know.” 


FISH 


Walking down the street with a friend one day, a 
professor passed a large fish store where a fine catch 
of codfish, with mouths with open and eyes staring, 
were arranged ina row. The professor stopped, looked 
at them, and clutching his friend by the arm, exclaim- 
ed: “Heavens, that reminds me—I should be teaching 
a class.” 


- 


SOLUTION 


A student in Penn State’s famous fishing class had 
hooked a very small trout and had wound it in till it 
was rammed against the end of the rod. 

Pupil: “What do I do now?” 

Instructor: “Climb up the rod and stab it.” 


As long as a woman can look ten years younger than 
her daughter she is perfectly satisfied. 

Old Lady: “My poor man, it must be dreadful to be 
lame. But, you know, it would be much worse if you 
were blind.” 

Beggar: “You’re telling me, ma’am. When | was 
blind I got nothing but foreign coins.” 


- 


Bachelors are men who have nobody to share the 
care they’d have if they were married. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


ENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
fF, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Jin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


ILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
= Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
4. XK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
fF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
f. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Charman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Tl. 
! Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

ferlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L.A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Belin Cheoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Mechine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
vhisholm-'\yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Mac>'nery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
& K. Rob’ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Sc. tt Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co. Westminster, Md. 


CONVE. OR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

L.A. Bens n Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

¥erlin Ch. .man Company, Berlin, Wis. 

vtisholm-'' yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

‘Porte & Mfa. Co., La Porte, Ind 

& KX. Rob ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONVEY ORS, Hydraulic. 

Che»man Compeny, Berlin, Wis. 
‘der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘ Rob 1s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
inclair-Sc. Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


COOKE!\5, Continuous, Agitating. 

Cha»man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
stisholm-! yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1erv Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
*K. Rob 1s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
tood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinciair-Scou Co., Ealtumore. Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERs. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman cumpeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltsmore, Md 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, M1. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltumore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. Mes 
an 
= 
: 
e 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“90d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. IL). 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WHERE TO 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
©  TLanasenkamo « Indianapolis, nA 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co,, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsbura, Pa 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BUY — Continued 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fll, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. (, 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Cannin 
The Almanac of the Canning Teductey 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cty 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Ete 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
omg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IN. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mout. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Vonn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, & Co., Minneapolis, Minna. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Weiehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE 
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THE CA! NING TRADE 


OF 


ACID ACID 


1. many branches of the food industry, one or another of these three Pfizer 
chemicals is used. And wherever they serve, they’re accepted by 
manufacturers and processors alike as the standard. 

There are good reasons for this in the. specific and general experience of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 68 years of citric acid manufacture and development 
. .. 86 years of tartaric acid and cream of tartar pioneering and 
development — such depth of experience speaks for itself. 

As for emphasis on high quality, that’s part of the Pfizer policy 
established and maintained over a period of 99 years as manufacturing 
chemists. Write for prices and further details on citric acid, the most widely 
used organic acid in the food industries and on tartaric acid and cream 
of tartar produced by the first makers of these chemicals in America. 
Please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 


211 E. North Water St., Chicago 11, IIL; 


605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacturing Chemists Fince 1849 
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AT ROGERS TWIN FALLS, IDAHO TRIAL GROUNDS . 


| ERE ARE SOME of the operations car- 
ried on at one of Rogers Trial Grounds 
...in order to breed, try out, and select beans 


of improved quality. 


The upper picture shows inspection of a 
plot of Sensation Wax No. 1. The other two 
pictures show the “‘puller’’ and crew cutting 
and segregating bean plants prior to curing 
and harvesting. Each lot is piled separately 


and isolated from other lots. 


Crop improvement is a slow, tedious pro: 
cess... requiring extensive scientific training 
long experience... and a vast amount of 
special equipment. Rogers has marshalled 
these requirements to produce a long list of 


winning varieties. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street * Chicago, 6 Illinois 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS THE NATION 
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